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A B STRACT 

The intent of this inTestigation was to perfora a 
▼alidMlon study to deteruine whether RACE (Racial Attitude and 
cultural Expression test) differentiates between prisary grade 
students identified as having negative and positive attitudes. 
Students were categorized by a coabination of adsinistratorr teacher 
and clinical assessment into a negative or positive racial attitude 
group. These students were adainistered RACE to determine whether it 
could discriuinate and whether an acceptable level of reliability was 
present. The variables of Linear Distance, Student Inclusion, 
Identification, and Power desonstrated acceptable reliability and 
discriaination levels. Even though selected variables discriainated, 
overall, the instruaent failed to discriainate positive and negative 
student attitude groups. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



The intent of this lnvestlf>atlon was to perforra a validation 
study to deterinine whether RACE (Pacial Attitude and Cultural 
Expressions test) differentiates bet^^een orimary prade students 
identified as havinp nepatlve and positive attitudes. Students were 
categorized by a combination of administrator, teacher and clinical 
assessment into a nerative or nositive racial attitude group. These 
students were administered RACE to determine whether it could dis- 
criminate and whether an acceptable level of reliability was present. 
The variables of Linear Distance, Student Inclusion, Identification, 
and Power demonstrated acceptable reliability and discrimination 
levels. Even thouph selected variables discriminated, overall, the 
Instrument failed to discriminate positive and nepatlve student atti- 
tude proups. 
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SBCTIOB 1 — PROPLEM STATEIJCrT AND UTERATUW! RBVin' 



Gordon Allport: reports that in ont unpvbllshtd ttudyi 
■tvtr«l hundred evsftys were vrltt«n hy collefe otudmts on th« 
topic "My ^Kpoi'lcnce vith» and attltudaa tovarda, minority ftroupa." 
tfhan anaXyzttd, It turned out that theet docuatnti eontainad claar 
adD:<.98lonf oi ^roup prtjudiea in 80 par cent of tha eaaat. 
Varloua studies tempt us to estlnate thrt four-fifths of tha 
American population harbors enough antsfonlnn toward minority 
proups to Inllxience their dally conduct . 

Joseph Alsop, conservative coluanlst, hofl said that 1 tha 
worst racist In America set out to design a ■tmctata to / 
Blacko enchained » he could do no hatter than to use tha 
American Public School system* It seamed appropriate that 
vehicles be created to exanlne school eystems, to datarmlna the 
extent to which racism exiets* 

Explorations of numerous sources for avallabla instninents 
to measure attitudes towards raca among alemantaxy school children 
estcbllshed the fact that reliable and valid instrwants are 
nonexistent. This study proposed to field test an Instrument 
des<lsnod to measure the socio>cultural awareness uid prajtidices 
of black and white children towards each other, the instrunant» 
if valid, was intended to assist aducatora in datarminlng the 
extent of various racial beliefs in school systems. Data 
gathered by this instrument could be used to determine whether 
there Is a need to Implement programs to combat racism and/or to 
evaluate existing programs in race relations in elementary schools. 

Behavioral scientists have demonstrated that children » even 
before they reach school age» absorb tha intar-proup fears » 
suspicions, biases, unfriendliness, and prejudices that charac- 
terize the prevailing ethos of the home and neighborhood. Black 
American youngsters who still suffer rejection in the social 
order are probably already deeply conditioned by such hurtful 
Influences by the age of six. 

Eminent social scientists (Arter, 1959, p. 186) have also 
produced a wide range of social investigations of the effects 
on children of prejudice against minority groups. Ifuch of this 
research related to the Supreme Court of the United States* 
decision on school des»sr«ea^lou In 1954. Such utilisation of 
research findings mv in the future contribute an even greater 
part in the sb'^-mg of public legislative policy. 

jl^^ javch on Intergroup attitudes has hsd other practical 
con'iiquences. Findings have been much discussed by educators, 
•arent groups, and others professionally or personally concerned 
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with children* Nrnmrous articlQS havt app tared in naptcinea and 
nawapaparot countless confartncea have convened for the ourposc 
of diaeuaaing how pre3udi?a is learned and how auch learning can 

be prevcnt'Sd or retnrded. 

Clearly this decade haa hear, narked by enoriDOua chanpea In 
national policy and in public intareatB and attitudeo as i^ll. ^ 
Knowledge concerninp projadice ia greater j concern for the 
realization of democratic Ideala io atronper . A great aurc* ^ 
toward thio realisation ia in proprosfl. Relevant research haa 
both contributed to and has been sttoulated by these ehanpea. 
Powiv*»y , tha volune and depth of research accoBpliahed is leas 
than mlpht have bean <^<pected under the circumstances. The lack 
of adequate instt-unentetion ai^ht be one reason for thla paucity 
of research on racial attitudes. Stereotypes concerning the 
Innate inferiority of Blacks are deereaainR (27) , but belief a 
concerning low motivation and the preaenee of immorality among 
Blacke are etlll held by a large proportion of the white 
population (6)* Children are exposed to these common sets of 
ati;itude8, end investigators have d«nonstrated that the content 
of racial preferences ia generally similar among younR children 
in different sections of the country (9). 

Sherif and others (1961, p. 198) have atated that prejudice 
aeema to be a aodal and cultural phenomenon. Prejudice is mainly 
sustained by social usares and sanctions. It seems highly probable 
that prejudice baaed on conformity to the social customs of a group 
ii? the most common in out own society. The individual, with his 
particular poychological make-up, his needs or frustrstions, la 
alwaya sttbject to these customs, and "the problem of inter group 
behavior... is not primarily the problem of the behavior of one. 
or a few deviate individuals*^* 

\Jhat factors contribute to the formation of racial attitudes? 
Goodman (16) suggests several major variables which influence the 
age r.t which these racial differencea are realized: 

1. Children observe the reactions of others to . theirs and 
other chlldren'a appearances. 

2. Children hear remarks made about akin color, hair and 
facial features and alerts the children to the fact that 
there are others who look different. 

3. Cognitive development. 

A. The child's perceptual keenness and growth of logic 

determine when differencea are noted and given slimificance* 

The child becomes aware of ra<:ial categories and the evalua- 
tions attached to them. 



The fsmily is important in the trantmiaaion of attitudes. 
However, Uorowits (IV) and Goodman had difficulty in determining 



tht exttnt of dttcct p«rentAl Inttructiont slnct partntfi vtte 

unwiXllac to idnlt that they taught children to bft preJtidlcQd or 
tmre unewars of having dona sot Horcwltz'o itudy disaXf tflth 
parental tt\rttructlon of whita chlldtan. Ilowavar, Colas' (30^ 
studies ouggest that this vartabla la alao Inpoxtant In black 
faiBlll«s. 

Children of tan ovarhaar eonvataatlons batvaan paranta. Adulta 
ar«ft often unat^ara that chlldrani while at play* a«y be listening* 

£rlk Erlkaoo (13) oupf^eRts that mlnuta displays of onotlon 
such AO affection, pride, anger » sullt, anxiety...* trKnsmlt to 
the child thfi outlines of xihat really counts In hla vorld. 
Therefore a child my already be convinced that blacka are Inferior 

lonp before he^B told. 

Kelen Traper and Farlon Yarrow (31) , and Charles Bird (5) 
Indicate that thert; la not a one-to-one relatlonahlp between the 
attitudes of children and their parents. Young children nay pick 
up attitudes from their peers. The teacher's attitudes and how 
she hnndlea racial Incidents moy Influence the child. 

TIte raass media are another neans of attitude transnlsalon 
since Suzanne Keller (18) estimates that three-fourths of the 
lowsr-clasc, six-year-old children spend at least two to five hours 
d.illy vatchlng television. Stereotype portrayals are dlBappearlng » 
however; the najorlty of popular roles for blacks portray them in 
stronp r»lddle class , which is far removed from the average ghetto 
SKperl'snci;. A .majority of the television comreericals are dominated 
by uhitcs enjoying life. Thin suggests to white children that the 
foo^ life belongs only to them and to black children that the good 
life is tmobtalnable for thea. 

Traper^s Ol) data clearly demonstrate that young children are 
sensitive to the racial occupancy of social roles: for instance, 
a child may observe blacks only in such roles as nald, janitor, 
or laborer. Treger's study also shows that children are aware 
of the relationship between race and poor housing and that there 
is a tendency for white children who ascribe inferior roles to 
Blacks to be hostile or rejecting toward then on the attitude test. 

Although the mechanisms which transmit attitudes are similar 
for all children, the extent of these feelings snd the reactions 

to them is affected by the child's psychological and sociological 
envlronnent rad his racial membership. 

Goodman (I')), using a natchlng-doll family technique, presents 
the genera.1 conclusion that children began to develop racial aware- 
nesr at an early age. It has been reported by Glark (9), using 
the doll-play technique, that "among three-year-old Hepro children 
iu both iiorthont and southern connunlties, more than 7$% showed that 



thoy wtrt corsclou'^ of the dl fftr«ncef bet^'cen "white" and "aplortd. 
Thcae f lnniu?8 cloaray support the concluaion thot taci«l «wtrtn*B8 
la prcetnt in Black children as young aa thvae. FurthotTaore^ 
this knowXudge devolopB In stability ind clarity froK year to year, 
and by the aso of Beven it is a part of the knowledpe of all 
Black children. 

Landreth and Johnson <20) » questioning whether such f Indlnps ^ 
vould appear equally in children of lower and upper-oocio-econoBic ¥\ 
status, studied white three- and five-year-oldo of conspicuously ^ 
differont status backgrounds. They conclude that the hlpher status 
Inclines to "perceive skin color in cogaitlve terips," \*lle lower 
Rtat'19 children "perceive it in affective terms." But in both 
groups a majority of children did perceive it, at both ape levels 
as diJ the lower status Block children they studied. In summery: 
"Patterns of response to persons of different skin color presented 
as early as three years and become accentuated durlnp the succeedlnf^ 
two years." 

r!orel«nd (23) , studylnp three-, four-, and five-year-olds, 
found that over a third of three-year-olds , Black and T-^hlte children 
averages, to be either "hlph" or "medium" in "ability to Identify 
pictures of Blacks and whites." He reports that "recoenltlon 
ability was found to progress regularly with ape and to hove its 
fastest development durlnp the child's fourth year.' 

Host of the research concludes that bv the ape of four, 
nearly nil normal children will be at least minimally and occaslon- 
elly aware of the physical marks of race zwi nary will have developed 
distinct In-group/out-OTfoup orientations. 

Clark (9) concludes that the child's first awareness of racial 
dlffercncfjs if?. . .associated with some rudimentary evaluation of 
ihcoe differencef!... Moreover, the child. . .cannot learn whet racial 
proun he belongs to without beinp involved in a larger pattern of 
emotions, conflicts, and desires which are port of his prowlnp 
Lnowledge of what society thinks about hie race. This would sufgest 
that racial evareneos leads to racial preference. 

Allport (1954, p. 297) has generalized that the first six 
years of life are Important for the development of all social 
attitudes, though it is a mietake to regard early childhood as 
hflvinc the sole reeponslbllity for the development of these attitudes. 
A bigoted personality may be Pnll underway by the age of six, but 
;>V no weans fully fashioned. 

Every society shapes Its educational Institution to perpetuate 
'ts crlture— Itw values, Itc traditions, and Its way of life. 
The «5ducat onal Institution of the United States has helped to 
ptrpctuace the values, traditions, and way of life which lave 
brought about, finally, the crisis that confronts our «atiou ti»day. 



Th« otnicturt accoBpllahea thlt in two ways: by falllne to provlda 
the children of the middle cXasa with a true percoptlon of th« 
position of th« various cultures » Including thslr own, In rtlation 
to Aasrlcan civilisation as a whole} and by faillnB to provlda 
the ehtldren of the poor and the black, not only with a true 
perception of the value of their cultures to the nation, but •van 
with the mental skills and factual knowledge necessary to cope 
with the technological ctvlllzatlon In which they are to spend 
their lives. Thus the educational institution preserves the 
iniddle class culture intact from the influence of the other cultures 
in our nation by teachinn all children that the middle class culture 
alone is good and acceptable (25) . 

Social institutions are the nreat conservers and transmitters 
of the cultural heritage. The school is one of the most Inportsnt 
Institutions engared in preservinn and passlne on the knowledge, 
skills and techniques of the society. Therefore, it seems reason- 
ablQ CO develop instrunents that can assess the racial attitudes 
of black and white students so that our "cultural transmitter," 
Che school, can respond to problems of student racism* 

Inasmuch as one role of the American school is to assist 
people in living in a democratic society, the schools must r'tspond 
by do9<jmin»t proerons that moy aosist different racial groupa in 
llvlnp and t;orktnc together harmoniously v?ith mutual respect. 




SECTION II — JtETHODOLOnr 



Instrmnent Conception 



Early In the Spring of 1971 the need for an Instrument to measure 
racial attitudes of children was Identified throurh copminlcatlons betveen 
the Director of Coirnunlty-School Relations for the Syracuse City School 
District and the Director of Research for the School of Education at 
Syracuse University. The Instruraent (see Appendix A) used In this study 
was desljTued by the authors and the items were structured sitnilar to the 
Self -Social Symbols Task (Ziller et_ al . , 1966, p. 76). The Itews for 
RACE (Racial Attitudes and Cultural Expressions Test) are founded on a 
the«^i-ctlcal base established fror the literature. Each Item Is replicated 
in order to provide Internal consistency checks on each response set. The 
scoring of RACE is done by hand and is assumed to provide interval data. 
Appendix B contains the scorlnp procedures. It Is hlfrhly probable, based 
on most psychological and educational scales, that the RACE iters approx- 
imate equality fairly veil. 

The Instrument is designed so that readinp skills are not renuired 
for the student to be able to respond. It has twelve (12) tasks to be 
performed for which the directions can be read and described by the 
teacher* Each task has a picture or a prcup of pictures which the student 
may arranpe in any manner he/she desires in relationship to him/herself. 
These pictures are of Black and !^lte males and fem.ales. 

Item 1 has twelve (12) pictures of students and a stamp labeled "me." 
The student Is Instructed to put them into proups of one or more. Three 
(3) scores tire obtained from the scorinp of this item which identify the 
variables which are referred to as Intepration 1, Student Inclusion 1, 
and Linear Distance 1. 

Item 12 is identical to item 1 in that the same task is to be per- 
formed but with different pictures. The three (3) scores obtained are 
identified as the variables referred to as Intepration 12, Student Inclu- 
sion 12, and Linear Distance 12. 

Item 2 has six (f) horizontal boxes with picture of a l^ite female 
in one of the end boxes. The student is Instructed to write a word "me" 
in one of the boxes. Item 6 has the same arrangement and Instruction 
except that it has the picture of a ITtlte male in one of the end boxes. 
Items 8 and 11 have the same arrangement and Instruction except that they 
have the picture of a Black male and female, respectively. 

Scores from Items 2, 6, 8 and 11 are combined to becom.e the identi- 
fication variable. Scorinp procedures are different for Black and n.lte 
respondents. 

Item 3 has six (6) hjxes \fit\\ a picture of a Black male in the center 
of the arrangement whete there is a square above the picture, a square ut 
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the upper rlpht, one directly opposite* one at the lower rlpht, and one 
directly beneath. The student is Instructed to wlte the Ford "ne"in one 
of the boxes. Items 5, 7, and 10 have the same arranpenent except that 
they have the picture of a r?hlte male, a ^lack female, and a TJhlte female, 
respectively. Iters 3, 5, 7 and 10 x-^ere conblned to becore the power 
variable. 

Iter. A has five (5) vertical boxes, four pictures to represent each 
sex and race, and the word "me." The student is instructed to arrpj »>e the 
pictures and "me" in a column. Two scores are obtained from Iter *♦ which 
are Power 4 and cross-racial reference -t. 

Item 9 has the same arrangement and Instructions. Two scores are 
obtained froc! this item which are Power 9 and Cioss-raclal Reference 9. 



Pel lability 

The usefulness of an attitude Instrument depends unon Its properties, 
that Is: 1) reliability (yield consistent results) and 2) validity (a 
measure of what It Is purported to measure). 

For purposes of this study, the test-retest method was used. The 
Instrument was used to measure the attitudes of 2^5 students. Approxi- 
mately two weeks after the first survey a retest was administered to a 
randoin sample of thlrty-slx of the students of the orlplnal proup. This 
tlEe span of two weeks was an interval between tests that was assumed to 
be lonp enouph to minimize the effects of memory, but short enouph to 
nlnlmize the effects of other variables. The thirty-six students selected 
represented the sane ranpe of scores obtained from the orlplnal proup. 
The correlation between the tvro sets of scores was computed. A Pearson's 
Product Moment correlation coefficient was the reliability estimate used 
in this study. 



Validation Strateiry 

In March, 1972, the Syracuse City School District held a two-day 
workshop on "Black Perspective in Education" for all elementary princitjals 
and suprrvisory personnel. Thirty (30) of the thlrtv-one (31) elementary 
principals were present. One of the investlpators was f»iven the oppor- 
tunity to plve each principal a copy of the Instrument. The nurooses for 
which the Instrument x^^as desipned vere explained and questions answered. 
All the principals expressed the desire to be involved in the survey. 

The population used in this study comprise fourth prade students 
from, all the elementary schools of the Syracuse City School District. 
The schools ran<»e In size from tvro hundred ninety (29^^) to one thousand 
elphteen (1,01B). The racial composition ranped from one and two-tenths 
percent (1.2 percent) to eiphtv-six percent («6 percent) Black population. 

Appendix C contains the size of all the elementary schools used in 
this study and their racial composition. 

The instrument was administered to a sample of two hundred five (2'^5) 
fourth prade students selected on the basis of specific Indicators. 



The p^rincipals of these schools T^^ere asked to Idenclfy students based 
on the composite Judgirent, where available , of two or rore: classroom 
teacher, guidance counselor > social worker > administrative assistant, lunch 
and recreational aides (v^bo have supervised children durlnp lunch hour as 
they eat and play together) i and/or current records of office referrals 
for disciplinary actions, Principals were asked (oan^le letters are in 
Appendix 13) to Identify students who exhlMt the behaviors listed below: 

1, l?hlte boys and plrls who have probler>s relating to 
Black children. 

2. Black boys and girls who have probleiT^s relating to 
Uhlte children. 

3. 1^1 te boys and pirls who pet alonir^ well with or have 
close relationships V7lth Black children. 

4, Black boys and pirls who fet alonr veil with or have 
close relationshipB with TJhlte children. 



Sample 

Twenty-five (25) schools responded to the request to participate in 
this study and to identify fourth f:rade cnlldren havln*^ positive and/or 
negative attitudes towards members of the opposite race. 

These schools identified the following numbers in the elrht (^) 
catep cries : 

Pos^itlve Attitudes 

Black n:ales • . . . . 96 



Black females P3 

IJhlte rales 125 

!'hite females 100 

Total . , • AO^ 

Wepatlve Attitudes 

Black males ............ 37 

Black ferxales 3^^ 

!Tilte wales ............ 32 

VT^lte females . VI 

Total 137 
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The authors attempted to select an eoual number of students fror. the 
eipht (B) cateporles. It appeare'1 that a Tnaxiirutn of thirty (30) students 
In the various categories vms possible. The nurber thirty (30) was used 
because it x^as the lox^est catefory frequency, Each catepory of students 
ras Identified by a code number. From the students listed a table of ran- 
doin nunbers was used to select from the twenty-five (25) schools, thirty 
(30) students from each of the eipht (?*) cateforles. The txro hundred 
forty (240) instruments were sent to the various schools with the Instruc- 
tions found in Appendix F. In a few Instances some students were absent 
when the instruments were administered and a few students did not choose 
to complete the instrument. This resulted In two hundred five (205) 
instruments beinp returned to the investigator in the following categories 



l^osltlve Attitudes 

Black males ........ . 27 

Black females ..... 27 

in-iite males .............. 29 

^Jhite females 24 

Total . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 107 

yepative Attitudes 

Black m.alee . . . .... . . . . . . . 29 

Black females ...... 23 

V.Tilte males 27 

White females ............. 19, 

Total 98 



A random sample of the two hundred five (205) students was made and 
ten (10) schools were selected. An attempt was made to randomly select 
five (5) students from, each of the eight (P) proups to re-test forty (40) 
students. Thirty-six (36) students responded and supplied the data for 
the test-retest method of reliability. The rroups were as follows; 



Positive Attitudes 



Black males . , . , , , . . 5 

Black females 4 

TThlte males , , . 5 

IThite females 4 



!!e'*atlve Attitudes 
Black males • . . • . , . . , . 
Black females ..*•*...... 

I"Thlte males . A 

Uhlte females . , . . , .... . . ^ 

Total , 18 



Other Procedures 



The teachers were aske<^ to indicate why they placed children 
In these categories. A checklist of behavioral indicators vms 
provided for each teacher to select specific reasons for their 
classification of each child. 

This study takes Into account the socio-economic status 
(SES) of individuals. The determination of SES has been approached 
in numerous ways. Fauman (1968-69, pn. 53-60) determined SES by 
using occupation. Income, education » race and/or rellpion and 
ethnic orifin. Asher and Allen (1969, p. 53) in their research, 
used the parent's occupation to determine SES. pjesearch done by 
Davis and Havlphurst (1946, pp. 698-710) used husband's occu- 
pation, Epstein and Komorita (1966, pp. 259-64) used the resi- 
dential area, and Parker and Kleiner (Goldschmld, 1970, p. 94) used 
the educational achlevem.ent to determine SES. 

This study used the foUowlnf as indicators of the SES of 
children: 

1. Educational level of Head of Household 

2. Occupation of Head of Household. 

3. AIX: (Aid to dependent children) . 



Research Design 

In this study, five variables (sex, RACE, behavioral 
classification of racial attitudes, SES, and race) were utilized. 
Teacher classification of students' racial attitudes and the race 
of the students were two Independent variables. These two dichot- 
omous variables were related as shown below; 
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The dependent variable for this study Is the Instrument to 
be validated (PACE) . Scores for fourth pradc students on RACE 
T^ll be compared by race and racial attitude of children. 



An analysis was per formed to detenslne the correlation 
between RACE scores and the SES of the student. This analysis 
was based on the literature which relates SES and racial attitudes. 
By doing this analysis, additional data on the validity of RACE 
was secured. 



The literature sufpests that racial attitudes of children 
will vary accordlnp to sex. To replicate these findings, an 
analysis using t-tests was performed to determine whether male 
and female students with negative and positive attitudes differ 
on their response to R/,CE. 
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Hypotheses 



Based on the review of the literature, the following are 
the specific relationships tested In an attempt to determine the 
validity of RACE. Variances in measures were analyzed uslnp t-tests 
and chl-square analyses were utilized with nominal data. 



H- : Fourth irrade students classified as havin.R nepatlve 

racial attitudes will scores significantly lower ^ 
than those havlnp positive racial attitudes indepen- 
dent of the race of the student. 



H^: Fourth prade Black students classified as havlnp 
nepatlve racial attitudes will score slpnlficantly 
lover than those having positive racial attitudes. 

H3: Fourth prade imite students classified as havlni? 
nepatlve racial attitudes will score slpnlflcantly 
lower than those having positive racial attitudes, 

H^: Fourth prade Black students trtll not differ sipnlflcantlv 
from t-Thite students Independent of racial attitude. 

H^ : There will be a high positive correlation betr^een RACE 
scores and socioeconomic status of ^Ihite fourth prade 
students . 

H : There will be a hiph positive correlation between RACE 
" scores and socioeconomic status of Black fourth prade 
students. 



H7; IMthin the necative racial attitude proup. Black males 
will score higher on RACE than Black females . 

Hg: Within the negative racial attitude proup, IThite males 
will score higher on RACE than ^Ihlte females. 



The Intent of these hypotheses vpn to guide the validation 
effort. If the test cculd dlocrlninate those students with nepativa 
and positive attitudes, the inference was that it is a valid 
instrument. 

The testinp of these hypotheses was performed using analysis 
of variance and t-tests. These statistical techniques were readily 
available uslnp packaged proprams operable on the 370/150 
computer system at Syracuse University. 



??tmo?: Ill — FEStmTS & Firniws 



This chapter is devoted to the description and analysis of data used 
to validate the Instrument to measure racial attitiid<»B in younp children. 
The first part deals vith the Issue of reliability and the second part 
deals with validity, which Includes teacher judpment of attitudes of 
children, socio-economic status, and a test of each hypothesis presented 
In Section II. 

In order to understand the results of this studv It Is necessary to 
define each of the twelve (12) varlahles used. Appendix B contains addi- 
tional iTiformatlon about the construction and scorlnp of each of the Items 
of RACE. The working: definitions for these variables are as follox^s: 

Intepratipn 1 and 12 : Befree of mixed racial composition 
in "student selected group. Intepratlon 1 and 12 are derived 
from items 1 and 12, respectively, in the instrument as 
described in Section II. 

Student Inclusion 1 and 12 1 Depree to V7hich a student inteprates 
himself /herself Into a mixed racial proup. Student Inclusion 1 
and 12 are derived from Items 1 and 12, respectively, in the 
instrument as described in Section II. 

linear Distance 1 and 12 ; Linear social distance of self from 
selected Inteprated proup. Linear Distance I and 12 are derived 
from items 1 and 12, respectively, in the instrument as described 
In Section II. 

Power t Perception of self in relationship to suoerior-lnf erlor 
placement in terms of opposite racial proup members. Power 
was obtained from the combined scores of items 3, 5, 7 and 10 
as described In Section II. 

/ 

Power 4 and 9 ; Wonaddltlve ranked perception of self in 
relation to members of own and opposite racial proup. Power 
A and 9 are derived from Items A and 9, respectively, in the 
instrument as described in Section II. 

Identification ; Proximity of self to own and opposite racial 
proup members. Identification was obtained from the combined 
scores of items 2, 6, 8 and 11 as described in Section II. 

Cross-racial Reference 6 an d Cro8S"ra clal Reference 9: Number 
of children of opposite racl.al Vroup placed in Inf^erior posi- 
tion to self. Cross-racial Reference A and 9 are derived from 
items 4 and 9, respectively, in the instrument as described in 
Section II. 

The writers realize that it is customary to establish consistent 
correlation levels to determine what is sipnif leant. However, this study 
is an Investipatlon of a new Instrument and any depree of relationship may 



becotne Insportant when recominendatlons aw wade concerning the structure 
and content of the items t^lthin the instrunient. A probability level of 
.01 may be an acceptable level of slpnlflcance on which to test assump- 
tions, but a probability level, of .10 may be important since It may 
sugf^est a trend and hence the pcsslblllty for redcsifnlnp In the Instru- 
ment. Therefore, probability levels from .10 to .001 vrere reported In this 
study. The blan)c cells in Table 2 do not imply that there was no Inter- 
correlation between the variables but that the correlation had a prob- 
ability level j;. .10. 
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Reliability ''^ 

The concept of reliability has to do x^^lth consistency of measurement, 
the extent to which an Individual's scores vary from one sampling to 
another. Pearson-Product Moment Correlation Coefficients were computed 
as Indicators of reliability. 

1. Test-Setest Reliabi lity . The test-retest method was used in this 
study Vo determine reliability estimates. This reliability method measures 
error variance due to temporal variations m characteristics of the 
examinee, as well as variations due to test administration. Some of this 
temporal instability in conditions is due to variations from one testlnf 
occasion to another in the examinee's peneral characteristics, such as 
in his health or emotional tension. In other words, when the test-retest 
method is used, a coefficient of stability is obtained, which reflects 
variation in the examinee test performance from one testing occasion to 
another (Adams, 1964, p. 85). 

Thirty-six (36) students responded and supplied the test-retest data 
presented in this study. 

Table 1 presents the test-retest correlations over a two-t^^eek period 
for the twelve (12) variables that are idtintified on RACE between the 
first and second administration of the instrument. This table, also, 
includes the error variance on each Item of the test. 

The correlation coefficients presented in Table 1 lead one to assume 
that Student Inclusion 1, as deslfmed in RACE to measure the defree to 
which a student can integrate hlm/herself into a mixed proup, was found to 
be consistent between first and second administration of the Instrument. 



There was a correlation of 0.398. This may be interpreted to indi- 
cate that knowlnp a child's score on Student Inclusion 1 on the first 
testlnp would account for 16 percent of the variance In predlctlnp how 
he/she would answer the same Item on the next testlnp. 

Linear Distance 12 as deslpned on RACE to measure the depree of 
social distance a student will place him/herself from a selected Inte- 
prated proup was consistent from first to second administration (p < .02). 
Linear Distance 12 had a correlation of 0.367. This may be interpreted 
to indicate that knowlnp a child's score on Linear Distance 12 on the 
first testlnp would recount for 13 percent of the variance in predlctlnp 
how he/she would answer the same item on the next testlnp. 
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Table 1 

IW\ CORRLLATION COtFF JCIEnT At'.D VAUIAMCL BCIUCEri 
FIRST AND SEC0?iO ADfUNlSTRATIOfi OF RACL OVCK A 
TMO-WEEK IN'IERVAL 



Ittm 


Correlation 
Coefficient 




Integration 1 


0.240 


0.0576 


Student Inclusion 1 


0.398** 


0.1584 


Linear Distance 1 


0.186 


0.0346 


Identification 


0.273* 


0.0745 


Power 


0.129 


0.0166 


Power 4 


0.048 


0.0023 


Power 9 


0.046 


0.0021 


Integration 12 


0.321* 


0.1030 


Student Inclusion 12 


0,087 


0.0076 


Linear Distance 12 


0.367^ 


0.1347 


Cross-racial Reference 4 


0.300* 


0.0900 


Cross- racial Rtference 9 


-0.028 


0.0008 


Significant at the .001 level. 
^Significant at the .01 level. 

^Significant at the .02 level. 

''significant at the .05 level. 

'significant at the .10 level. 
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Integration 12 as deslpned In PACE to ceaaure the depre»i of fflxed 
racial conposltlon In student aelected proup was found to he consistent 
between first and second adclnist ration (p *~ .05). Intepratlon 12 had a 
correlation of 0.321. This nay he interpreted to indicate that knowlnp a 
child's score on Integration 12 on the first testlnp would account for 10 
percent of the variance in predlctlnp how he/she would answer the same Item 
on the next testlnp. 

Cross-racial Reference A as designed on RACE to ineasure the depree to 
which a student t^ould place hlryherself in relationship to the number of 
children of the onposlte racial group placed in Inferior position to hloi/ 
herself was found to be consistent between first and second administration 
(p rc.lO). Cross-racial Reference ^ had a correlation of 0.300. This 
Indicates that knowinp a child's score on Cross-racial Refctence 4 on the 
first testing wuld account for 9 percent of the variance in predictlnp how 
he/she would answer the sane item on the next testlnp. 

Identification as deslpned on RACE to ineasure the depree of proximity 
of self a student vjlll place hlm/herself to his/her o\m or opposite racial 
group was found to be consistent between first and second administration 
(p-r-ilO). Identification had a correlation of 0.273, This indicates that 
knowlnp a child's score on Identification on the first testlnp would 
account for 7 percent of the variance In predictlnp how he/she would answer 
the same item on the next testlnp. 

There is some reliability in these five (5) variables but It docs not 
appear to be great enough to justify the catcporieation of a child's atti- 
tude based upon his/her score in these areas. 

The test-retest correlation of the other seven (7) variables were not 
significantly different from zero. Therefore, there is very limited 
stability in this Instrument over a two-ueek testinf period. 



2. Internal Conslgtency , An examination of the Internal consistency of 
RACE Is plvcn in Table 2 where the responses f rom the 205 participants v;ere 
examined to determine the correlation amonp Items on RACE, Ten (10) of the 
variables can be described as five (5) pairs that are structurally identi- 
cal, but different in content. That is, the tasks to be performed in Items 
1 and 12 were identical. Scorinj procedures were, also, Identical and 
separate scores were obtained. Three variables were Included In each of 
these item pairs. Data from iter. 1 were obtained for Intepratlon 1, 
Student Inclusion 1, and Linear Distance 1, 

Data from item 12 were obtained for Intepratlon 12, Student Inclusion 
12, and Linear Distance 12, 

Items A and 9 were Identical In structure and content but different 
from items 1 and 12 in structure and content. Tasks to be performed and 
scoring procedures In Items A and 9 were Identical but separate scores were 
obtained. Two variables were Included In each of these item pairs. Data 
from item A were obtained for Power A and Cross-racial Reference A. Data 
fron item 9 were obtained for Power 9 and Cross-racial Reference 9. 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that there are five (5) basic 
relationships one would predict should exist based on the derivation of the 
variables, 
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Thesft reXatlouBhlps should bet 

1. I*osltlve correlation bett^en tntepratlon 1 and 
Interwtlon 12. 

2» Positive correlation between Student Inclusion 1 and 
Student Inclusion 12, 

3. Positive correlation betwen linear Dlstant^e 1 and 
Linear distance 12. 

A. Positive correlation between Power A and Power 9. 

5. Positive correlation between Cross-racial reference A 
and Cross-racial Reference 9. 

Iteros 1 and 12 on PACE Include six (^) variables (Integration 1 and 
tntcpratlon 12, Student Inclusion 1 and Student Inclusion 1 and Student 
Inclusion 12, and Linear Distance 1 and Linear Plstance 12), Since these 
variables are derived f ron the sairc Itetrs , it seens reasonable to assure 
that there are three (3) basic relationships one would predict should 
exist. 

The Bcorlnp procedure suppested that these relationships should be: 

6. Positive correlation ajnonp the four (A) variables which 
are Intecration I and Integration 12, Student Inclusion 
1 and Student Inclusion 12, 

7. That Intepratlon 1 and Intepratlon 12 will correlate 
nepatlvely with Linear Distance 1 and Linear Distance 12. 

B. That Student Inclusion 1 and Student Inclusion 12 will 
correlate nepatlvely with Linear !?istance 1 and Linear 
Distance 12. 

Iters A and 9 on RACE Include four (A) variables (Power A and Power P, 
and Cross-racial Reference A and Cross-racial Reference ?) . Since these 
variables are derived from the same Iters, It seers reasonable to assume 
that there Is a basic relationship one would predict should exist. 

This relationship should be: 

5. Positive correlation amonp the four (A) variables which 
are Power A, Power 9, Croos-raclal Peference A and Cross- 
racial Reference 9. 

An iter analysis was perfomed to examine the above assutjqJtlons to 
dcternine the internal consistency of tbe RACE instrument. 

An examination of each cell in Table 2 reveals several Interestlnp 
correlations. Integration I correlates posltlvelv with Intepratlon 12 at 
0.375 which Is slpnlficant at p .ni. This indicates that Intepratlon 
1 and Intepratlon 12 are related, LlV.ewise, Student Inclusion I corre- 
lates positively v^lth Student Inclusion 12 at 0,313 wMch is slpnlficant 
at p .01 and are, therefore, related. 
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ltouev«>r> Mhen linear Distance X is correlated \*lth linear I>l«tance 
12, one f inds positive correlation at '^»10'^ which is sipnif leant at 
p <r,10. This int^icates that the deprce of confidence one can place 
on the relationship between linear distance 1 and linear distance 12 is 
socewhat low. 

Power 4 correlates positively with Pov'er C at f>.302 which is slpnlfl- 
cant at p <.C1. This indicates a relationship between Power 4 and Power 
9. The same findinp exists vhen one correlates Cross-racial Reference A 
with Cross-racial Reference 9, because they, also, correlate positively 
at 0,307 which is slpnlf leant at p *r.01. 

Student Xnclusion 1 correlates positively with Intepratlon 1 at 0.fP4, 
Stxidcnt Inclusion 1 correlntcs positively with Intepration 12 at '^,357, 
Student Incluslcn 12 correlates positively with Intepration 12 at 0.714, 
and Student Inclusion 12 correlates posicively with Intepration 1 at ^^.260. 
These variables correlate at p ^ .01. However, it is interestinp to note 
that the depree of correlations reveal that the relationship is much 
preater between Student Inclusion 1 and Intepration 1, an'' Student Inclu- 
sion 12 and Intepration 12 than the correlation between InteRratlon 1 and 
Intepration 12, Student Inclusion 1 and Student Inclusion 12, Si'udent 
Inclusion 1 and Integration 12, and Student Inclusion 12 and Integratior 
1. 

Intepration 1 correlates nepatively with linear Distance 1 at -O.aA^ 
which is sipnif leant at p -^.Oli Intepration 1 correlates nerotively with 
linear Distance 12 at -0.102 which is sipnif leant at p « .10, Integration 
12 correlates nepatively ^••ith linear Distance 12 at 26R which is sipnlf- 
icant at p ^.01, and Intepration 12 does not correlate with linear His* 
taoce 1. An exarination of the scorinp procedures (Appendix P) sugp.ested 
a ncpative collection ahoald exist, inasruch as a hiph score on Intepra- 
tion indicated a hlphly inteprated person, while a hlph score on linear 
Distance indicated tne ^iverare distance a person would place hlm/herself 
frora an inteprated prouo. This low nepative correlation my exist since 
it was found that there was a lo\' relatlonsblf between linear Distance 1 
and linear Distance 12, Some Inconsisccncy is found when one correlates 
Student Inclusion 1 with linear Distance 1 which is positive at 0.207 and 
sipnificant at p <c.01» Student Inclusion 1 "ith linear Distance 12 which 
does not correlate. Student Inclusion 12 with linear distance 12 which Is 
nepative at -n,3io vjhlch is significant at p<i .01 and that Student Inclu- 
sion 12 does not correlate with linear Distance 1. Therefore, this incon- 
sistency TOoy be due to the low relationship between linear Dlstarcc 1 and 
linear Distance 12. 

Power 4 correlates positively vrlth Cross-racial Reference 4 at 0.425 
which is sipnificant at p ^- .01, Power 4 correlates positively with Cross- 
racial Reference 0 at 0.150 which is sipnificant at p <.01, Power 9 
correlates positively with Cross-racial Preference 4 at 0,246 which is 
sipnificant at p c.Ol, and Power 5 correlates positively with Cross- 
racial Reference 9 at C.604 which is sipnificant at p .01. This 
indicates a hlpher deftree of correlation and relationship between Power ^ 
and Cross-racial Reference 4, and Power 9 and Cross-racial Reference 9, 
Chan between Power 4 and Cross-racial reference 9, and Power 9 ant' Cross- 
racial Feference 4. 
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Further examination of Table 2 was necessary to detenclne the correlt- 
tion amonp iteos on PAGE that are different, both in structure and content. 
These differences do not allow one to predict any basic relationship. 
However, this examination xjas to determine If there was a relationship, 
and If 80, whether it V)a8 consistent or inconsistent. 

^:hen one compares Intepration 1 and Intepratlon 12 x^ith Indentifica- 
tlon, it Is found that they both correlate ne|?atlvely with Identification 
at -0.226 aad -0.166, respectively, which is significant at p ^ ,01. This 
indicates an Inverse relationship between both Integration 1, Intepration 
12 and Identification. 

However when one examines Power A, Power 9, vTith Identification, It 
Is found that Power 4 correlates positively with Identification at 0.126 
which is significant at p -=c,05, and that Povjer 9 correlates oositlvely 
with Identification at 0.103 which Is significant at p <:.10. This Indi- 
cates a chance relationship but the mapnitude of this relationship is pro- 
bably not strong enough to suggest that they are measurln^r the same 
characteristic. 

On the other hand , Student Inclusion 1 correlates nepatlvely with 
Identlflcitlon at -0.113 which is significant at p cci.OS, and Student 
Inclusion 12 does not correlate with Indentiflcatlon, This appears to be 
totally inconsistent and indicates a possible Inverse relationship. The 
possibility of an Inverse relationship is atrengthened when one reviews 
the correlation between Integration 1 and Integration 12 with Identifica- 
tion, and keep In mind that the four (4) variables Integration 1, Integra- 
tion 12, Student Inclusion 1, and Student Inclusion 12 correlated posi- 
tively with each other at p *^,.01. 

The above correlations revealed some degree of consistency, but some 
are very inconsistent. An examination revealed that Integration 1 did not 
correlate with Power 4 and Power 9. However, Integration 12 correlated 
negatively with Power 4 and, also. Power 9 at -0.210 and -0,1?2, respec- 
tively, which is significant at p .01. This is inconsistent since Inte- 
gration 1 correlated positively with Integration 12 at p *c.01 as did 
Power 4 and Pov;et 5, This seems to Indicate that Integration 1, Integra- 
tion 12, Power 4, and Povjer 9 may not be measuring the sane characteristic 
and if there is a relationship it might tend to be negative, and therefore, 
an inverse relationship might exist. 

Basically, the same Inconsistent relationship exists when comparing 
Student Inclusion 1 and Student Inclusion 12 with Power 4 and Power 9, for 
one finds that Student Inclusion 1 did not correlate with Power 4 or Power 
9, and Student Inclusion 12 correlated negatively with Power 4 at -0.124 
which is significant at p -c: .05 and with Power 9 at -0.144 which Is signi- 
ficant at p <..02. 

An examination reveals that Linear Distance 1 does not correlate with 
Identification, and Linear Distance 12 correlates positively with Identi- 
fication at 0.123 which is significant at p -c:.05. 

Further examination reveals that Linear Distance 1 does not correlate 
with Power 4, but Linear Distance 1 correlates negatively with Power 9 at 
-0,107 which is significant at p ^.10. However, Linear Distance 12 
correlates positively with Power 4 at 0.196 which is significant at 
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Tx:.*'^!, vhile Linear IMstance 12 does not correlate with ^over 9. The 
above t»?o exariRations reveal inconsistency but it irust be Vept in rind 
that vhile Pots'er A correlates noslcively vlth Pov»er 9 at o<:..'^l. Linear 
ristance 1 correlates positively i>lth Linear Distance 12 at p <:.1C. The 
chance relationship between Linear 'distance 1 an^ Linear Mstance IZ may 
be the basis for their Inconsistency In correlation with Identification, 
Power A , and PoT^er ?. 

\^lle the aforei«entioned variables revealed inconsistencies, some 
reveal little or no correlation. 

One finds that Interratlon 1 correlates neratlvely with Cross-racial 
lieference A at -O.lOP which is significant at p «^ .10, and it does not 
correlate with Cross-racial Reference 9, and Integration 12 does not corre- 
late with Cross-racial Reference A or Cross-racial Peference 9. This indi- 
cates no relationship since Intepration 1 correlates positively vrith Inte- 
pratlon 12 at p ^:. .01 as does Cross-racial Reference A and Cross-racial 
Reference S, and suppests that they do not reasure the saine characteristic. 

The sane lack of a relationship is revealed x^hen It is noted that Stu- 
dent Inclusion 1 correlates nepatlvely with Cross-racial Reference A at 
-0.15A which is slpnlf leant at p .01, and does not correlate with Gross- 
racial Reference 9, and at the same time, Student Inclusion 12 does not 
correlate with Cross-racial Peference A or Cross-racial Reference 9. 

Linear Distance 1 and Linear Distance 12 reveal similar relationship 
with Cross-racial Reference A and Cross-racial Reference 9, when it is 
noted that Linear Distance 1 does not correlate xrith Cross-racial Refer- 
ence A but correlates nepatlvely with Cross-racial Reference 9 at -0.187 
which is slpnlf leant at p .01, while Linear Distance 12 does not corre- 
late with Cross-racial Reference A or Cross-racial Reference 9. 

Power is a variable that is completely different frotr the others in 
structure and content, and onlv correlates with one (1) of the eleven (11) 
other variables which Is Cross-racial Reference A and is a nepatlve at 
-0.121 which Is slpnlf leant at p -.05. This seems to indicate that Power 
measures a completely different characteristic from the variable. 

3. Variance . Further analysis taken from Table 3 examined the error 
variance of some of the correlated variables. 

Student Inclusion 12 was .positively correlated with Intepratlon 12 
at p -r .01. There was correlation of C.71A betr^een these variables. This 
was Interpreted to indicate that knovylnp a child's score on one item would 
account for 51 percent of the variance in predicting' how he/she would 
score on the other item. 

Student Inclusion 1 was positively correlated with Integration 1 at 
p < .01. There was a correlation of 0.6J»A between these variables. This 
was interpreted to indicate that knowlnp a child's score on one item would 
account for A7 percent of the variance in predictlnp how he/she would 
score on the other item. 

Cross-racial Reference 9 was positively correlated vrlth Power 9 at 
p -r .Ol. There was a correlation of -^.eOA between these variables. This 
was Interpreted to indicate that knowlnp a child's score on one item would 
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account for 3f percent of the variance In oredlctln<^ hov' he/she would score 
on the other iter- 

Gross^raclal Reference A xms t>ositivelv correlated vlth Power A at 
p ^. .Ol. There was a correlation of ^.425 ^et^?een these variables. This 
waa Interpreted to indicate that knowlnp a child *s score on one Item voulr^ 
account for 1?3 percent of the variance in predlctlnf* how he/she would score 
on the other Item^ 

The hifhest negative correlation vas between tlnear Distance 12 and 
S tudent Inclusion 12 at r <: - 01. There' was a correlation of -0, 310 
between these variables. This was Interpreted to Indicate that knox>7injT 
a child's score on one Itein would account for 10 percent of the variance in 
predicting how he/she would score on the other iter. 

Linear Distance 12 was nejTatively correlated with Intepratlon 12 at 
p .01. There was a correlation of -^.268 between these variaMes. This 
was interpreted to indicate that knowlnp child's score on one Itetn would 
account for 7 percent of the variance in predict Inft how he/she would score 
on the other it en?. 

Analysis of all other conparlsons were not done because the correla- 
tion anon? other variables were lox^er than the Itetr in terse relations 
described in the above six exaDlnations of variance, and, therefore showed 
little variance. 

The exarainatlon of the data to determina the reliability of PACE was 
sumarized. The Infonnatlon frotr Table 1 revealed that Student Inclusion 
1 had the hl|?hest correlation coefficient on the test-»retest adTninlst ration 
of PACE for reliability • The reduction in error variance of 16 percent 
only allov;cd very few predictions on how a child would score. Therefore, 
there is very llrited stability in this instrument over a two-week testinp 
period. Thirty-four (34) cells in Tables 2 and 3 presented correlation 
an>onr the tx-^elve (12) variables. Elphteen (IP) conparlslons revealed 
positive correlation of p ^\..10 - .01. Sixteen (lO comparisons revealed 
negative correlation of the sane napnltude^ 

It was assumed that there would be hiph positive correlation 
between Interration 1 and Inte{»ration 12, Student Inclusion 1 and Student 
Inclusion 12 because they were obtained froir itews 1 and 12, respectively, 
in the instrument* Hov^ever the hlrhest depree of positive relationship 
existed betvreen Interration 12 and Student Inclusion 12, and Intepratlon 1 
and Student Inclusion 1. The same was true of Cross-racial Reference 9 
and Power ?. Therefore items 1 and 12, and Iters A and 9 seen to be inter- 
nally consistent sub^-scores from any one iter, and relate to each other 
more than to any other Items. 

A hlph depree of confidence existed In predicting how children would 
score when It was found that the variance was 51 percent when an exaroina- 
tion was made of Student Inclusion 12 and Intepratlon 12, A7 percent on 
Student Inclusion 1 and Integration 1 and 36 percent on Power 9 and Cross- 
raclal Reference 9. 
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Validity 

The tens "'validity" Is used to applv to a test's value as a hQ9ic for 
nakinp judRments about examinees. Here one Is concerned vlth relevance— 
the relationship of scores on the test to the criterion hehavlor i?e are 
really interested in studvinf. The Question aslred is whether the test 
neasures the particular behavior that ve designed it to reasure? 

1, Teacher Judptnent, A checklist of ten (l^) reasons for classlfyinr 
children" as havlnr positive or negative attitudes tot-mds renberf of the 
opposite race was piven to teachers (Anpendix D). 

Table A is a sunratlon of the reasons riven for cateforlzinp children 
as havlnp. positive attituc'es and Table 5 does the saire for children havln<» 
nepatlve attitudes. 

One hundred seven (107) children fere classified as havlnp positive 
attitudes. A checklist of ten (10) reasons for such classification pave a 
total of 1,070 possible items that could be checked. Teachers responded 
with a total of 79-? reasons for classlfyinp children as having positive 
attitudes. This revealed that teachers checked an averape of 7.5 reasons 
per child for each classification. In nany cases all ten (l'^) reasons were 
checked. 

Minety-elpht (9?) children were classified as havlnp nepatlve atti- 
tudes. A checklist of ten (1^) reasons for such classification pave a 
total of possible Items that could he checked for classifyinp children 
as havlnp nepative attltudt-s. Teachers responded with a total of 37^ 
reasons for classlfyinp children as havlnp nepative attitudes. This 
revealed that teachers checked an averape of 3,? reasons per child for 
each classification. In many cases, only one reason was checked for the 
classification. In fact, on an averape, teachers found twice as nany 
reasons for positive classifications than for nepative. 

There Is a possibility that the teachers on whose ratinps these data 
were based were subject to x^hat Herrers (1963, p. A 5) refers to as ratinp 
biases, in pradinp, that Include various resnonse sets, such as halo 
effect. The ratinp nay have suffered fron selective perception detertnlned 
by the teacher's peneral llkinp or dlsllkinr of children heinp judped. 
This is to say that teachers ray be Inclined to rate a child based on how 
well he/she can "get along" with the child. 

In Table A the reasons piven for cateporizlnc' children as having 
positive attitudes were distributed so that no one reason was slpnifl- 
cantly different from the others. 

In Table 5 Black males and females x^ere cateporlzed as havlnp nepa- 
tive attitudes because they demonstrated authoritarian attitudes towards 
nembers of the opposite race to a preater depree than to their o\m race 
Mch was sipnlf leant at p ' .^5. Also in Table 5, it was revealed that 
Black females and IJhite males who demonstrated nepative attitudes by 
maklnp deropatory statements to members of the opposite race to a »reater 
depree than to members of their own race was sipniflcant at p <..10. 
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2, Hvpotheges Testlnp Valtdity . 

Hjt Fourth prade students classified as havin? 
negative racial attitudes xJill score slpni- 
flcantly lower than those havlnp positive 
racial attitudes Independent of the race of 
the student. 

The summary of t-test In Table 6 compares scores of students with 
positive and negative attitudes on each Item of PACE. It reveals only 
three (3) variables where students with nepatlve attitudes score lower 
than students with positive attitudes. The three (3) variables are: 
Linear Distance 1» Linear Distance 12, and Power A. Linear Distance 1 was 
sinnlflcantly lower at p >^ .01. This seems to sufRest that Linear Dis- 
tance 1 is valid and appears to treasure the attitudes of fourth fraders as 
predicted. 

Students identified as havlnp nepatlve attitudes scored hlpher on the 
other nine (9) variables than students identified as havlnp positive atti- 
tudes, but not sipniflcantly. 



On the basis of the statistical evidence V.i 
was supported utilizing Linear Distance 1 at 
the .01 level. 

Diapram A 
B V X 



-.27 


.05 


-.A7 





X -.36 -.18 



The diapram above was an attempt to further analyze Linear Distance 
1, The mean scores of positive and nepatlve attitudes were taken from 
Table 6. This analysis revealed that Black students scored lower than 
IJhite students with mean scores of -.3^ and -.IP, respective! v. This 
supgests that Linear Distance 1, as presented In RACE, mipht show a sip- 
niflcant difference between Black and TThlte students. Inasmuch as Table 
6 reveals that students with positive and nepatlve attitudes score sipni- 
flcantly different on Linear Distance 1, and Diagram A reveals that there 
is also Interaction between the races. 

"2* Fourth grade Black students classified as 
having nepatlve racial attitudes will score 
significantly lov/er than those havlnp nositlve 
racial attitudes. 

The summary of t-test scores in Table 7 compares P.lack students 
with positive and nepatlve attitudes on each item of RAC'fe. It reveals 
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that students with nefatlve attitudes scored hlpher than students with 
positive attitudes on elfht (^) of the t^v'elve (12) variables listed. In 
fact , students vrith negative attitudes scored hifher than those with 
positive attitudes on i*ower 9 and Cross-racial Preference P at n and 
.01, respectively. Poth iteirs in Vos, 9 yielded scores sipnif leant ly in 
the opposite direction as predicted. Therefore, these tv?o iters appear 
not only to be not valid but p>ay be nteasurlnr sowethinp that la the polar 
opposite of negative attitudes. 

Inasciuch as Black students V7lth nepatlve 
attitudes did not score slpnlficantly lower 
than those havlnp positive attitudes, 
was not supported. 

H3: Fourth prade 'H^.ite students classified 
as havln<» nepative racial attitudes will 
score significantly lower than those 
having positive racial attitudes. 

The surnary of t-test scores in Table 8 compares IJhlte students 
with positive and nepative attitudes on each item of RACE. It revealed 
that students with nepative attitudes scored hlpher than those with 
positive attitudes on five (5) of the twelve (12) variables but that this 
difference was not statistically sipnif leant. Students with negative 
attitudes scored lower than those with positive attitudes on seven (7) of 
the twelve (13) iteias but sipniflcantlv so on Linear Distance 1 at n ^.01, 
This seems to suppest that Linear Distance 1 in Hynothesls 3, as in 
Hypothesis 1, is valid and appears to ireasure the attitudes of fourth 
prade White students as predicted. 

R3 was supported utlllzinp Linear Distance 1 and rejected uslnp the 
other eleven (11) variables. 

H^r Fourth prade Black students will not differ 
slpnlficantly from IHiite students independent 
of racial attitude. 

Table 9 presents a sumrary of t-test scores which compares Black and 
VJhlte students, Independent of racial attitudes. An exar.lnatlon of each 
Iten of RACE reveals that Black students scored hlpher than VTilte students 
on five (5) of the twelve (12) Itews but slpnlficantly only for Student 
Inclusion 1 at p - .05. This seems to suppest that ''lack fourth prade 
students can inteprate thetnselves into a mixed proup better than !^ite 
students. 

l^ite students scored hlpher on six (6) of the twelve (12) items, but 
slpnlficantly so on Identification and Power A at p c:. .02 and ,^01, 
respectively. iJhitc students appear to Identify with their ovm or oppo- 
site proups better than Plack students. 

It is Interestinp to note that ^Tilte students score slpnlficantly 
hlpher than Black students on Povrer A, This Irrplles that Tlhlte students 
score hiphly positive In self-perception and Black students score hlphly 
positive In self -perception and Black students score hlphlv negative. 
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Both rroups scored equally nepatlve uclllzlnp Linear Distance 12. 



D tap ran 1! 

Student Inclusion 1 
9 V X 



.32 


.27 


.3A 


.26 



X .33 .27 

The above breakdown was made of Student Inclusion I to assist In 
Interpretation. The mean score of students with positive attitudes \mB 
equal to the rsean score of students i^th nepatlve attitudes. The signifi- 
cant difference between the races seems to Indicate that on Student 
Inclusion 1, Black students can Integrate themselves Into a elxed proup, 
Independent of racial attitudes, better than Vlhlte students. 

Hypothesis A was not supported utilizing Student Inclusion 1 t.»lth 
Black students and uslnj? Identification and ^ov^er with Uhlte students, 
llyoothcsls ^' waF supported utlllzlnp other variables. 



Identlflcstlor 

T> V X 





-.27 


-.5A 





X -.71 -.21 



To assist In an Iptcmretation of Identification, the above break- 
down vras rade. The rean score of children t/lth positive attitudes (-.5?') 
vas lower than the rean score of children ♦'Ith nepatlve attitudes (-.^5). 
This inrlles that children with positive attitudes Identify Twre with 
their o%m racial prouP than children with nepatlve attitudes. 

It Is Interesting to note that the analvsls rade of Linear distance 
1 fror Table 5 that Black students scored lower t^'an !^lte students. 
Linear Plstance 1 was not slpnlf leant Ir Table P- and was not sl<»nlf leant 
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In predictlnf direction for ^.lack students In Table >>ut was sipnlf leant 
In Table 5 for over-all frouos and for t'Thites in Table 7. This might 
sugpest that teachers ray be more sensitive or aware of neHative attitudes 
on the part of llhltes rather than on the part of Blacks. 

Secti-jn I included references to the relatlonshins between socio- 
economic status and racial attitudes. Evidence was presented to suoport 
the hypotheses that the hlpher the soclo-econorsic level the hi»»her the 
acceptance level of mergers of opposite racial prouns. Type of errployr'ent 
and educational level of parents were used in this study to determine 
soclo-econonic level. 

The two hundred five (2'^5) Instruments returned to the Investipator 
contained 165 responses on the educational qualifications of the parents 
of the children involve*', and If 7 responses on their ernJloywent status. 

It is the opinion of the Invesci pa tors that rany school records are 
incomplete or little attention Is plven to ther?. The responses to the 
educational ouallflcatlons appear to be puch more reliable than the 
responses plven for ewploynent. For eyamrle, the teacher, in rany 
j.ustances, responded to the question of employment by statlnp that the 
parent was enployed at General Electric Corp. This dtd^not identify the 
parent as a custodian or an executive. Therefore, the eirployr^nt 'fata 
were considered to be unreliable, and nay account for the limited accep- 
tance of Hi; and F^. 

Kc: There will be a\hlph positive correlation 
"* between RACE scores and socio-economic status 
of IJhite fourth prade students, 

TaMe 10a and I'^b sutmarize the education and emloyment of 'Jhlte 
far.illes, respectively. Table l^^a reveals that the education of parents 
of ^Jhlte children with positive attitudes did not differ sipnlficantly 
from those with negative attitudes. 

Table 1% reveals that tvoe of employment of parents of VThite chil- 
dren with positive attitudes was sipnlf leant at p . .10 when compared to 
those with negative attitudes. An examination of the table shovrs nepative 
attitudes preater among the unemployed. It is interestlnp to note that 
am.onp professionals, the attitudes are approximately equallv divided 
positive and nepative. 

H5 was supported at p .10 util''«ln?» employment but rejected uslnp 
education. 

Hg: There will be a hiph positive correlation 

between RAGE scores and socio-economic status 
of Black fourth pvade students. 

Tables lla and lib summarize the education and tyoe of employment of 
families of Black students, respect ivelv. Both tables reveal that the 
attitudes of parents of children of Black families are not sipnlf leant ly 
different repardless of their education or tvpe of emnloyment. 
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Table 10a 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF PARENTS OF WHITE STUDENTS 
WITH POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 



Positive Negative Totars 



Less than 8th grade 


4 


5 


9 


Hore than Qth but less 
than 12th grade 


8 


5 


13 


High School Graduate 


24 


20 


44 


Some College 


1 


2 


3 


College Graduate 


8 


11 


19 



Totals 45 43 



Note ; DF - 4 

- 1.925 
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Table 10b 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PARENTS OF VWITE STUDENTS 
WITH POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE AHITUDES 





Positive 


Negative 


Totals 


Unemployed 


1 


9 


10 


Laborer 


3 


3 


6 


Semi-skilled 


14 


9 


23 


Skilled 


21 


18 


39 


Professional 


4 


5 


9 



Total 43 44 87 



Note : OF ■ 4 

- 7.814 
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Table IVa 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF PARENTS OF BLACK STUDENTS 
WITH POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE ATTITUDES 



Positive Negative Totals 



Less than flth grade 7 4 11 
More than 8th bul loss 

than 12th graiie 16 23 39 

Hiiih School Graduate 10 H 21 

Souse Col le3»; 2)3 



College Graduate 2 1 



3 



Totals 37 40 77 

Note: OF - 4 

x'' «= 2.6/C 
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Table ilh 

in;''LOYmNr siATyi or parf.ntS) or black siUDENTf 
WITH ro-sjT'vt: AND rnaAru'E attitudes 





Positive 


Neqative 


Total 


UneiitplfjytHt 


? 


4 


6 




I? 


9 


21 


Semi sMlVefl 


n 


17 


28 


Skilled 


13 


7 


20 




4 


1 


5 




42 


38 


80 
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I!g ms not supported utillzln;^ ei<«ploytnent and education. 

Hys \Tlthin the negative racial attitude ptoup Black 
males will score hlpher on RACF than ^lacT< 
feTnales, 

Table 12 sutrmarlzes the t-test scores of Black males and feipales with 
nefatlve attitudes on each item of RACE, It reveals that "^lack females 
scored hipher than Black males on elpht (^) of the twelve (12) Items. 
Black males scored hlpher than Plack females on four (4) of the twelve 
(1?.) Items. However, the difference In their scores vras not statistical iv 
St pnif leant. 

This seems to indicate that these Items on RACE do not dlstlnpulsh 
differences bctvecn male and female within the nepatlve attitude group. 

Uy was not supported lni«stimch as there was no slpnlf leant difference 
on the scores of Black majes and females T-vlth nepatlve attitudes. 

Kg: Within the neratlve racial attitude proup 
White males T7111 score hlpher on RACE than 
TJhlte females. 

Table 13 Is a summary of t-test scores for t'hlte males and females 
with negative attitudes on each Item of RAGE. It reveals that ITilte 
females scored higher than White males on el^ht (8) of the twelve (12) 
items. On Student Inclusion 1, ^%ite females scored hlpher than VThlte 
males at p <i .10, I)hite males scored hlpher on four (A) of the twelve (12) 
items. The scores on these eleven (11) variables did not differ slpnlf i- 
cantly. 

There is little indication that these items on PACE differentiate 
male and female within the nepatlve attitude proun, 

11(5 ^^^^ supported inasmuch as there was no slpnlf leant difference 
utlllzinp eleven (11) variables and one (1) was slpnlf leant at .10 with 
'Hilte females scorinp higher than TJhlte males \<dtb nepatlve attitudes. 

The scores of Black and VTiite females were not slpnlf Icantly 
different from those of Black and T'hite males. Powever, Black and White 
females scores were hlpher than all males in six categories as follows s 

Intepration 1 and Intepration 12 

Student Inclusion 1 and Student Inclusion 12 

Linear Distance 1 and Linear Distance 12 

Black females scored hlpher than Black males on Identification and Power 9. 
White females scored hlpher than White males on Power 4 and Cross-racial 
Reference 9. 
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A summary done of the flndinps from RACE, indicate the following t 

Teachers pave nany more reasons for identlfyinp children as havlnp 
positive attitudes tovrards nerbers of the opposite racial proup than they 
could for identlfyinf children as havlni» nepatlve attitudes. This Blpht 
sufRest that teachers reifht be expressinr their personal 'likes and 
dislikes" for specific children rather than descrlbinf the attitude one 
child may have towards another child because of his racial identify. 

Employment records were unreliable in that teachers had a tendency 
to UnovT where a parent was employed but did not know in what capacity. 
This mlfht suppest that teachers are rore concerned with where and how to 
contact parents in cases of enerpencv than T<dth becomlnp aware of the 
family, its environment, or any family condition. 

It is necessary to summarize twelve (12) variables as they related 
to the elpht (^) hypotheses presented in this studv. 

linear Distance 1 revealed that students with nepatlve racial atti- 
tudes would score lower than those havlnp positive attitudes and, there- 
fore, supported Hypothesis 1. 

The second hypothesis was not supported for it predicted that ?lack 
students with nepatlve attitudes i;ould score lovjer than those x^ith posi- 
tive attitudes. Power 9 and Cross- racial Reference 9 revealed that those 
with nepatlve attitudes scored hipher than those with positive attitudes, 
tjhich was sipnif leant at .02 and .01, respectively, and suppest sipnifl- 
cant interaction in studyinp Black children. 

Linear Distance 1 revealed that l!hite students classified as havlnp 
nepatlve attitudes scored sipnif icantlv lower (.01) than those with posi- 
tive attitudes. Therefore, Hypothesis 3 was supported utllizinp Linear 
Distance 1. 

Inasmuch as Linear Distance 1 was supoorted when studvinp the scores 
of all students and also the scores of TThite children, but made no slpni- 
f leant difference when studyinp the scores of Black children, mipht 
suppest that TJhite children mav have a tendency to place themselves 
further from a selected inteprated proup than Black children. 

The fourth hypothesis was supported usinp elpht («) variables and 
not supported utllizinp Student Inclusion 1, Identification, and Power A, 
Black students scored sipniflcantly hipher than White students on Student 
Inclusion 1, x^hich suppests that Black students may tend to intcprate 
themselves into a mixed proup to a preater extent than ^.Tiite students. 
Black students scored sipniflcantly lo^^er than !Tiite students on Identi- 
fication and Power A, which implies a lower self -concept and a tendency 
to not place themselves into an opposite racial group. 

The socio-economic status of the parents had little or no relation- 
ship to the racial attitudes of the children studied. Therefore, Hypo- 
theses 5 and 6 were not supported. 
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In Hypotheses 7, it was predicted that Black males would score hipher 
than Black females, but the data revealed that there vas no slpnlf leant 
difference hetween their scores. 

Hypothesis 8 predicted that Vhtte rsales t«'ould score hicher than 
I'Mte females but the data revealed that there tms no sifnlficance differ- 
ence between their scores on all variables except Student Inclusion 1» 
where it was found that TMte females scored hlpher than wales , 

This Bipht supgest that the ''hlte fenale mav inteprate herself into an 
Integrated group to a preater extent than the ITiite male. 

Many of the variables studied in RACH did not differentiate fcett?een 
positive and negative attitudes of children except for the followinp: 

Linear Distance 1 vtas slpnlf leant for niite children but not for 
Black children. Student Inclusion 1 was sirllarlv sipniflcant for inilte 
children, especially TThitt ferales : and Pover A and Identification wre 
sipnlf leant for Black children. 

As indicated above RACE does contain a limited nunber of iters that 
have adequate reliability and vallditv. One can question why the exten- 
sive investigation Into the effects of race and sex. These analyses were 
performed to Identify the effects these variables mlffht have had upon the 
depcn<1ent measures on PJVCE, 
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SECTION XV — CONCLUSIONS AND RECOI'JMENDATIOKS 

Rtisulta Supnary 



The test-retest cethod used to detenolne rellablUty estliMtes 
revealed that there vss very limited stability in the instrument 
over a two-week teBtliijr period. That is, five (5) of the 
variables had son© reliability, but not enough to Justify the 
categorization of a child's attitude based upon his score. The 
other seven (7) were not Bignif leant ly different from zero. 

The specific findings of the study are sunnarlzed and presented 
in the order in which the hypotheses were stated. 

Hypothesis 1 was supported utilizing Linear Distance 1 and 
not supported using the other •leven (11) variables. 

Hypothesis 2 was not supported. 

Hypothesis 3 was supported utilizing Linear Distance 1 and 
not supported utilizing the other eleven (11) variables. 

Hypothesis 4 was not supported on Student Inclusion 1 and 
supported using the other eleven (11) variables by Black students. 
Hypothesis 4 was not supported utlllzlne Identification and Power 
4 but was supported using the other ten (10) variables by %lte 
studerts. 

Hypothesis 5 was supported utilizing employment but not 
supported using education of parents of Tlhlte children. 

Hypothesis 6 was not supported utilizing education and 
employment of parents of Black children. 

Hypothesis 7 was not supported. 

Hypothesis 8 was not supported. 



Conclusions 

An examination of the data derived from this investigation 
provided the bases for several conclusions. 

A problem Inherent in relying upon teacher judgment to 
identify the racial attitudes of fourth gra'e children makes it 
appear that they used different criteria in the selection process 
and this, consequently, makes it difficult to obtain homogeneous 
groups. 
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A revl«w of the literature leads one to assume that aotong 
people of lower status, there exists a consistent pattern of 
Intolerance and prejudice (Upset, 1959, p, 489; Firth, 1944, p, 304; 
Stelnbere, 1971, pp. 14-17) » This study did not aupport that 
assumption. Type of employnent is a najor factor in deteroinlnp 
econooic status, but school records proved to be an unreliable 
source for such inforoatlon. 

Xn general, the insttuoent Is invalid but items Linear 
Distance 1, Student Inclusion 1, Identification, and Power 4 
demonstrated slpnlflcance and appear to have some validity in 
themselves. 

This study revealed that Black children in this sample have 
a lower self-concept and tend not to place themselves into an 
opposite racial group} rather, they tend to Inteprate thertselves 
into a mixed integrated proup. 

^rther it was found that >?hlte males have a tendency to 
place themt elves further from a selected integrated prouo. 
However, the Vfhita fenalu tends to inteprate herself into an 
integrated group. 

Bcwever, many problens are encountered when an attempt Is 
made to etudy intergroup relatlona. One specific problen is the 
identification of a consistent sample of children who have positive 
or negative racial attitudes. The question arises as to the 
relationship between attitudes and behavior. Accordlnp to a study 
by Mill (1952, pp. 29-44) , attitude may not be correlated with 
behavior. In fact, there nay be strlklnp differences in the 
patterns of racial behavior during working hours on the Job and 
nonworklnp hours in the community. Therefore, two questions are 
Inportant. Does a specific attitude result in a specific 
behavior? Does this behavior exhibit Itself in all situations? 

In this study, teachers were asked to identify children with 
positive or negative attitudes towards members of the opposite 
racial groups. Their responsfp, therefore, were limited to 
behaviors primarily exhibited in a school environment. This raises 
a question as to whether behavior in a school environment is 
similar to behavior outside this environment but with which 
teachers may be totally unfamiliar. 

There appears to be the problem with the basis teachers 
use to select children that belong in one of the two proups. 
Por this study they ware able to give many reasons for cateporlKlnp 
children as having positive attitudes, but only a few for children 
as having negative attitudes. The problem is magnified when an 
attempt Is made to combine children into groups when those children 
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hav« betn eatteori««() by on« of savsral tftachars. It btconwa 
difficult to deteimlne If all tenchers uaed the same frame of 
referenee In the »«l»2tlon proceBo^ despite their inatructlont . 
A prine example of this lack of apreenent occurred when two 
children vera absent froa school on the day the Instruwent was 
odnlnistered, !Then the children returned to echool, the honeroom 
teacher was absent and another teacher , ^iho had children involved 
in the study, adminiotered the inatruoent to the txfo children. 
One of the instruments had a note attached when It wae returned 
to the InvestlHator which saldi "inio said this child has a ncgativo 
attitude? He was in ny room last year and I didn't see anything 
negfttive in his attitude." Therefore, to arrive at two separate 
homogenteous groups of children with positive and negative 
attitudes relying upon teacher ludgnent is a problem to be resolved. 

rroD the twelve variables In this study, teachers might be 
able to use Identification and Power 4 to identify Black children 
who have a lower self-concept. Teachers could also u&e Linear 
Distance I to identify 1^1 te children who tend to place themselves 
away from Black children. This could allow teachers to plan and 
implcraent programs to change the existing attitude. 

Of course, this raises the question as to whether programa 
planned and Implemented to change attitudes do, in fact, change 
behavior. Kelsler, Collins, lluller (1969, pp. 37-38) summarized 
several studies toncemlne attitude change and behavior change. 
Some of the studies found no relationship bett-reen attitudinal 
change and behavioral change; in fact, the relationship was some- 
times slightly negative. In addition, some studies showed 
significant belief changes but nonsignificant behavioral change. 

Recorooendations for Future Research 



Further research in the probles area of the present study 
should Include an Investigation of reliable sources and procedures 
for the classification of ohildren as to whether they have oositive 
or negative attitudes towards members of opposite racial groups. 
Perhaps trained observers, who may be more objective, could be 
utilized in observing children at school, in the lunch room, on 
the playground, and to and from school. These observers may also 
become participant obsfirvers in various environments. 

This study night be replicated utilising a snaller sample 
where the attitudes can be identified more reliably as to whether 
they, in fact, are positive or negative. Vith a smaller sample, 
observers can talk to neighbors, peers, and parents of children 
to be studied. 

The problems inherent in relying upon teacher Judgment to 
identify the attitudes of children silght suggest another method 
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repllcAclnK this validation* tt it suftgested that an exaninatlon 
be iDade ol a small saiaple of children. The reeponses, after being 
Bcore<», could be divided into groups of hifh and low aeorea. 
trained otaervera cculd participate with and oboerve these children 
under various environmental conditions to determine if there is 
a relatlonohip between hioh scores and positive racial attitudes » 
and between low scores and nefrative racial attitudes. 

Conversation with several of the elementary school principala, 
after the data had been collected, sueBested that a study of this 
type nay be more reliable if it is made of sixth grade children 
as opposed to fourth praders. It was su^eested that overt behavior 
appears to be more highly exhibited by sixth graders. There 
w«re several reasons given for this overt behavior. First, it la 
possible that in a school atmosphere, fourth graders are more intent 
upon exhibiting behaviors that satisfy the teacher than ara sixth 
graders whose students are leaving for junior high in a few montha. 
At the sixth grade level, competition between Black and iniite males 
•* becomes greater with the introduction of competitive sports. Of 
greater Inportance nay be the fact that the age of puberty 
int reduces* many fears among parents and greater emphasis is placed 
upon separation of racial groups. Therefore, this suggests a 
replication of the Investigation using an older age group. 

Items 3, 5, 7, and 10 of the Instrument used in this study 
were combined into the "Power" variable. Pot^r did not correlate 
with any other variable in the instrument. An examination of these 
four items revealed that lines of uneven length were drawn from 
the center picture to the boxes surrounding the picture. It is 
possible that these uneven lines inf uenced the responses of the 
children. ^Therein the longest line -♦hich was opposite the 
picture wa» supposed to indicate equal status, may have instead 
indicated to the child some symbol of social distance. Therefore, 
It is recommended that these boxes be drawn equal distance from 
the picture in the center of the desipn. 

Power A and Power 9, Cross-racial Reference A and Cross- 
Racial Reference 9 may need to be examined for another procedure 
In scoring. In the present scoring procedure there Is no way of 
determining If race or sex had an influence in children's responses. 

Pictures vrere used in this instrument and might have baeoma 
an uncontrolled variable Inasmuch as long hair, glasses, or a 
smile or frown might have influenced responses. Campbell (1950, 
pp. 31-32) for example, reported that when examining attitudes. 
Isolated responses are unimportant. However, In his review of 
Horowitz's (1936) study, Campbell Indicated that one must look 
for response consistencies when photographs of Black and IHilte 
children were used to make decisions concerning the occurrence 
of race prejudice in children. This might suggest that pictures 
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my not be the best device to use In examining racial attitude. 

An examination of the pictures of Black children used in 
this study revealed that the majority ^rere dark-skinned. Accordinp 
to Asher and Allen (1969, p. 161) and Clark (1963, p. 58), skin 
color has a tea j or Influence on Black children in how they responded 
to plcturas on racial preference. Therefore, in order to eliininate 
these possibilities, silhouettes mlpht be suggested, uslnp varylnj* 
degrees of color to represent Black chlldreu for this type of 
study. 

Many researchers are attetnptln!? to deslpn instruments to take 
a "look" at students' racial attitudes. This instrument appears 
to lack the stability necessary for reliable research. However, 
a few Items appear to distinguish between positive and nefative 
attitudes and warrant further research. 

It Is recomended that a revision of this instrument be made 
and the validation procedures suggested be employed in follow-up 
studies for flnallzine an instrument to measure racial attitudes. 
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